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thousand feet long. His object was to keep peo-
ple from being fenced off from water for stock
and other necessary water supply. Such a pro-
vision was just as necessary as the one for high-
ways to give access to land. Often in the West
twenty or thirty men entered the whole front of
a stream, and on the side of it, and thus cut off
all others from access to it. The cattle men
excluded other settlers from water, and then
acquired all the adjoining land since no one else
could use it under the circumstances.211

In September, 1888, "Weaver argued for the
reservation of land for reservoir sites and for
irrigation ditches, and a "moderate" appropri-
ation "for the purpose of obtaining the infor-
mation necessary to a proper understanding of
this great project." He had "for the past ten
years" been doing what he could to attract the
attention of the American people to the impor-
tance of the question of homes for the people.
It had become apparent to the speculators that
the great area, 1,000,000 square miles, of what
was known as the arid or desert land would soon
have to be occupied and that irrigation must be
relied upon to make it fruitful and inhabitable.
Consequently, they were investing in that part
of the arid region which must be used for sites
for reservoirs for the surplus water which falls
in certain seasons of the year. Hence the imme-
diate importance of the reservation of such
lands.212